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In this paper an attempt is made to determine whether MoliSre was open 
to the charge, brought against him by his contemporaries, of having grossly 
satirized the Precieuses and having attributed to the characters of his play 
absurd conceits coined out of his own imagination. 

From a study of the writers of the time, the author has endeavoured to 
note the sources of those expressions peculiar to the " soci&e' des Precieux " 
and the extravagant abuse into which its imitators fell. Almost identical 
parallel passages, antedating the first appearance of the Pre'eieuses ridicules 
(1659) and quoted from those writers, are offered in the playwright's justi- 
fication. According to Charles Sorel : " Jamais il n' y eut une telle licence, 
comme celle qu' on a prise depuis quelques annexes ; les mots ne se font plus 
insensiblement, mais tout expres et par profession — ." Many of these new 
terms and their definitions have each in turn been carefully gathered and 
are here examined. They are metaphors, periphrases, conceits, proverbial 
sayings, woven into substitutes for the simplest language, some of which 
even now survive. Italy, Spain, and England had earlier experienced the 
same malady known under the name of cultismo, secentismo, marinismo, 
gongorismo, and euphuism. Even so late as 1672 Madame de Sevign6, in a 
letter to her daughter, styles the phraseology of aristocratic circles "si 
sophistique' qu' on aurait eu besoin d' un truchement." 

4. " The question of free and checked vowels in Gallic 
Popular Latin." By Professor John E. Matzke, of Leland 
Stanford Junior University. [Printed in Publications, xiii, 

lf J. 

This paper was presented in abstract and with comments by 

Professor L. E. Menger ; further discussion was contributed 

by Dr. E. C. Armstrong and Professor H. A. Todd. 

Dr. Menger said : 

I shall devote the few moments at my command to giving the members 
of the Association a general idea of my original paper on this subject, then 
a summary of Dr. Matzke's results, and, finally, shall venture to offer a few 
new ideas of my own. 

First, then, as to the solution proposed by myself several years ago : When 
I read in my Old French grammars that the vowel a, for example, was 
free in talem > lei, manum > main, jacet > gil, although the result for the 
French derivative of a was different in each case, and when I noted 
that e was designated as free in pedem > pied but checked in melius > mielz, 
where the result (ie) was the same in each case, I asked myself: " Do the 
terms ' free ' and ' checked ' mean anything ? " It seemed that they indicated 
different phenomena at different times; I thought they should denote the 
same thing at all times. Consequently I studied the history of Popular 
Latin vowels as a whole, classed their Old French representatives under 
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three comprehensive headings, called the first division, in which the vowels 
developed (as talem >(el), "free;" the second, in which the vowels 
remained (as partem > part), "checked;" the third I considered as com- 
prising secondary developments (that is, the development of diphthongs 
and not that of the original vowels as such), for example, factum yfait; the 
last division was therefore to be eliminated from the discussion. " Free," 
with me, meant development, " checked," non-development, and the terms 
had these meanings, in my scheme, in all cases. I should, perhaps, have 
laid more stress on the principle of the divisions rather than on the names 
to be applied to them. The matter of terminology is, for the most part, a 
pedagogical question, and I would be fully satisfied should all scholars agree 
to call the first division A, the second B and the third C. 

My new meaning applied to the time-honored terms constituted, evidently, 
a radical change; in order to escape extended criticism I should not have 
insisted on such an application of the terms, but should have offered my 
paper as a suggestion for a method of clear presentation of the history of 
the vowels. Meyer-Luebke, in his review 1 of my article, said that my 
exposition of the vowel changes appeared more readily comprehensible and 
more convenient for the student than the traditional method but that my 
definition of the terms under discussion did not respond as accurately as the 
usually accepted one to the known principles of speech development.* Dr. 
Todd, too, saw in the paper the possibilities for a lucid presentation of the 
history of the vowels and communicated to me certain alterations calculated 
to enhance the value of the monograph as illustrating this presentation. 
Behrens, in his review 3 of my work, resented my attack on the traditional 
acceptation of the terms while recognising that a decisive definition is yet 
to be formulated. This definition, he said in effect, must proceed from 
a satisfactory understanding of the deviations in Old French vowel de- 
velopments and must be based on the laws of syllabification of the Popular 
Latin. 

Dr. Matzke apparently derived the key-note of his investigations from 
Behrens" expression just quoted ; on p. 5 of Dr. Matzke's paper we read : 
" It becomes evident, therefore, that the true definition of free and checked 
vowels is dependent upon Popular Latin syllabification." His method of 
procedure is then as follows : We start from the law for the development 
of Popular Latin vowels as formulated by ten Brink; that is, vowels in 
open syllables were lengthened, vowels in closed syllables were shortened. 
Vowels in the former were free, in the latter checked. Consequently the 
essential point to establish is the open or close nature of the syllable at the 
time of the operation of ten Brink's law. This time has been fixed by 
Pogatscher and Mackel as in the sixth century, and the terms "free" and 
" checked " can be applied only to the vowels as they existed at this period ; 

1 Lileratnrblalt, xvu, col. 340. ! Cf. Romania, xxvi, 597. 

3 Zeitschrift, xxi, 304. 
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so we have to determine the phonetic processes which had been accom- 
plished by the sixth century. These processes are then cited, the different 
vowel developments studied in detail, the whole leading, finally, to the 
formation of categories of free and checked vowels. 

With regard to this plan, I may be allowed, in the first place, one general 
remark : The starting point of the argument — the status of the vowels in 
Popular Latin times — is undoubtedly correct and to be preferred to my plan 
(of beginning with the French end of the line of development) in so far as 
the theory of free and checked vowels is concerned ; but, just as my work was 
criticized because of my attempt to apply the terms to developments covering 
several hundred years, which developments I had reduced within the limits 
of a simple scheme, so I fear Dr. Matzke may be criticized for specifying one 
of these centuries in which developments were taking place and for basing his 
definition on forms of Popular Latin of the sixth century alone. These forms 
often changed to a marked degree in subsequent years before becoming what 
we now designate as the etyma of their French derivatives. The only 
vowels that were changing in the sixth century were e and o. The rest did 
not begin to develop until the eighth century ; are we not then interested 
in knowing the consonantal conditions (as determining free or checked 
position) of the latter date rather than, or else in addition to those of the 
sixth century ? To illustrate my meaning let us look at proparoxytones, 
for example. According to Dr. Matzke the tonic vowel is free here when 
the penult begins with a single consonant (p. 39). Undoubtedly e was free 
in netidum in the sixth century ; however, after this date and before the 
alteration of e > ei, the atonic penult fell, leaving netdum, from which net 
(with the characteristic of checked e) developed. Of what use is it, even 
theoretically, to know that e of netidum was free? Net does not derive from 
the sixth century form but from a later one. To posit a Popular Latin 
word of the sixth century which preceded an eighth or a ninth century 
form that was really the background of a given French derivative is 
only one step removed from proposing Classic Latin forms as etyma. 

If, as Dr. Matzke remarks, "the later fate of vowels may and often does 
depend upon causes quite foreign to their original surroundings" (p. 5), 
it would seem that the knowledge to be desired is that of the causes that 
do determine their fate. Similarly, if "the consonants which follow the 
vowel must invariably determine the free or checked nature of the vowel " 
(p. 9) the limitation of consonantal influence to the sixth century will 
exclude the participation of palatal consonants which, for the most part, 
did not begin to develop until the seventh or eighth century; yet the 
alteration and influence of palatal consonants constitute one of the chief 
characteristics of the Komance languages and are no where so marked as 
in French. When we consider that the palatals had not developed in the 
sixth century and that a, e and o had probably not even begun to change 
their values at that date, does it not seem too easy to say that so many 
vowels were free at that time ; and, allowing that conditions changed after 
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this period, is it not somewhat useless to say : " It was thus and so in the 
sixth century, anyway," merely to uphold the precarious frame-work of a 
definition we are trying to construct ? 

Have we any justification for limiting the action of ten Brink's law to 
the sixth century and thus basing our definition of free and checked vowels 
on the forms of words as they existed at that time alone ? Dr. Matzke says 
(p. 10) : " If a combination of consonants closing a syllable in early Popular 
Latin" (that is, previous to the sixth century) "had become simplified, so 
that a single consonant now occupied the place formerly filled by two con- 
sonants, or vice versa, the nature of the syllable would be changed." — 
Does not this statement apply equally well to the alteration of the nature 
of syllables in the seventh, eighth or ninth centuries, and does not ten 
Brink's law refer rather to a general tendency in Bomance for vowels in 
open syllables to become lengthened and in closed syllables to become 
shortened f Although the law may have begun its activity in the sixth 
century we are not assured that it affected all the vowels at the same time 
and in the same way. In the case of a, e and p, for example, the length- 
ening did not manifest itself to the extent of altering the nature of the 
vowel until the eighth century ; is it not reasonable to suppose that in the 
eighth century the lengthening, or the contrary, took place according 
as the vowels stood in open or closed syllables as determined by consonantal 
conditions of the eighth century without regard to those existing in the 
sixth? 

My study of the question since writing my paper and especially my 
examination of Dr. Matzke's effort have led me to believe that it is im- 
possible, for the present at least, to formulate a general definition of free 
and checked vowels that will cover all cases of vowel change in French. 
The nearest approach possible seems to me to be that of Schwan-Behrens ; 
Dr. Matzke's categories will serve for the sixth century ; but if we want a 
statement that will cover all cases at all times we shall have to vary the 
statement according to the cases and the times. In other words, the 
question is a chronological one and must go hand in hand with the first 
indications of change on the part of each vowel. In controlling the dates 
of such changes the most important aid will be found in comparing the 
same with alterations of the palatals, 1 and until the exact stages and times 
of the development of the latter are known, any marked advance in our 
knowledge of Old French vowel history is hardly to be hoped for. 

5. " Ben Jonson, and the origin of the Classical School." 
By Professor Felix E. Schelling, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. [Printed in Publications, xm, 221 f.] 

1 This idea is not mine but is derived from an expression of M. Gaston 
Paris in a letter he wrote to me concerning my paper. 
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Discussion of the paper was opened by Professor Herbert 
E. Greene, and closed by Professor E. E. Hale, Jr. 

6. " The sources of Goethe's printed text." By Professor 
W. T. Hewett, of Cornell University. [To be printed in 
Publications, xrv.] 

Professors Calvin Thomas, M. D. Learned, A. Gudeman, 
H. Collitz, and H. A. Todd shared in the discussion. 

7. " Parallel treatment of the vowel e in Old French and 
Provencal." By Dr. A. Jodocius, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Comment upon the paper was offered by Professor H. A. 
Todd. 

EXTRA SESSION. 

The Association convened in an extra session, December 27, 
at 8 p. m., to hear the annual address of the President of the 
Association. Dr. Charles C. Harrison, Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, presided, and in a brief address 
welcomed the Association to Philadelphia. He then intro- 
duced Professor Albert S. Cook, President of the Association, 
who delivered an address entitled : " The province of English 
Philology." [Printed in Publications, xni, 185 f.] 

SECOND SESSION, DECEMBER 28. 

The President called the second regular session of the con- 
vention to order at 10 o'clock, a. m. 

8. " The morphology of the Guernsey dialect." By Pro- 
fessor Edwin S. Lewis, of Princeton University. For an 
abstract of this paper see Mod. Lang. Notes, March, 1898, 
p. 69 f. 

This paper elicited comments by Professors A. Rambeau 
and James W. Bright. 

9. " The poetry of Nicholas Breton." By Dr. Eva March 
Tappan, of the Worcester High School. [Printed in Publi- 
cations, xiii, 297 f.] 
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The President asked Professor Calvin Thomas to preside. 

10. "Luther's 'Teufel' and Goethe's ' Mephistopheles.'" 
By Professor Richard Hochdorfer, of Wittenberg College. 

This paper was discussed by Professors Calvin Thomas and 
W. T. Hewett. 

11. "Notes on some Elizabethan poems." By Professor 
J. B. Henneman, of the University of Tennessee. For an 
abstract of this paper see Mod. Lang. Notes, March, 1898, 
P-71. 

Professor Felix E. Schelling discussed this paper. 

12. " The relation of the Drama to Literature." By Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews, of Columbia University. [Published 
in The Forum, January, 1898.] 

This paper was discussed by Professors E. E. Hale, Jr., 
E. H. Magill, A. Cohn, Albert 8. Cook, Bliss Perry, James 
W. Bright, and Leo Wiener. 

13. " The influence of Lawrence Sterne on German litera- 
ture." By Dr. T. S. Baker, of the Johns Hopkins University. 
[Read by title.] 

THIBD SESSION. 

The third regular session of the convention was begun at 
2.30 o'clock, p. m. 

Professor George Hempl, Secretary of the Phonetic Section 
of the Association, submitted the following report : 

Repobt op the Secretary of the Phonetic Section, 1897. 

At the meeting of the Modern Language Association of America, held in 
the winter of 1894—5, I was elected Secretary of the Phonetic Section. My 
efforts to find out what would be expected of me were hampered by the fact 
that nothing definite as to the matter has been published. (See Proceedings 
for 1887, pp. ix, xlv, and Modern Language Notes, iv, 484.) I was, how- 
ever, assured by my predecessor, Professor Grandgent, and other members 
of the Association that the Secretary of the Phonetic Section was expected 
to follow out his own conception of the duties of his office. I at first planned 
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an occasional phonetic periodical, but was dissuaded from this idea by some 
of the officers of the Association — and wisely so, as I now believe. I had, 
some time before, begun the issue of a set of test questions intended to bring 
in data from which to construct maps showing the outlines of the chief 
dialect districts of this country, and on the suggestion of Professor Grand- 
gent I finally decided to make this investigation the basis of my labors as 
Secretary of the Phonetic Section. 

The fees of the members of the Section for the year 1895 amounted to 
$25 ; from my predecessor I received a balance of $25. This money has been 
spent partly for stationery and record books, but for the most part has been 
used for postage, where it was but a drop in the bucket. Not infrequently 
a single report costs me five cents in postage. For reasons to be specified 
later, I did not ask for fees for the years 1896 and 1897. Consequently this 
brief statement covers the financial matter of my office for the three years 
that I have occupied it. 

I have sent to the members of the Phonetic Section — 

( 1 ) Copies of an abstract of a paper read by me at the Classical Confer- 
ence held in Ann Arbor in April, 1895, on "Vowel-Shifts in Relation to 
Time and Stress" (Cf. The School Review for June, 1895, p. 375). The com- 
plete paper will be sent as soon as published. 

(2) Copies of an article that appeared in The Chautauquan for January, 
1896, in which I gave a sketch of my plan of work and a brief statement 
of such results as I had then obtained. 

(3) A table of Sound Articulations prepared by Marcus Hitch of Chicago. 

(4) Advance sheets of the chapter on phonetics in my Qerman Orthography 
and Phonology. 

(5) Reprints of a paper on the pronunciation of s in " to grease " and 
"greasy," which I had published in Dialect Notes, part ix. 

(6) A paper on the loss or retention of e in the English ending -ed, re- 
printed from the Publications of the Association, vol. xn, No. 3. 

By the end of the first year, I saw that the progress of the accumulation 
of material for the speech maps was such that it would not be easy or wise 
to make reports until I should have in my hands practically all the material 
I expected to collect. For this reason the published material that I could 
put into the hands of the members was limited, and I therefore refrained 
from asking for fees for the second and third years. Reports of the results 
of my investigations will be sent to the members of the Section as often as 
made. Anything further that I might say as Secretary of the Phonetic 
Section, will be involved in an account of the progress of the speech maps, 
and I shall, therefore, report briefly on that matter. 

As in all such matters, had I known at the outset what I learned in the 
process of the investigation, I should have done it better. Perfect test 
questions imply in the maker the possession of a large part of the very 
knowledge that he is seeking to obtain through them. Lacking such 
knowledge, one must make up his list largely on the basis of more or less 
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well grounded supposition — on guess-work, if you wish. I gathered my 
questions partly from hooks, partly from students and others, partly from 
my own observation. Before printing the list, I subjected it to various pre- 
liminary trials with my students, and then weeded out some questions and 
added others. The first list appeared in April, 1894. The reports it brought 
in soon showed me that some of the questions were useless, or not well put. 
It is interesting and sometimes laughable to see how easily a question may 
be misunderstood, though the greatest pains have been taken to make it 
clear and to the point. For example, I asked the question: "Do you use 
the term fryingpan, skillet, or spider t " and then added : " If more than one, 
how do you differentiate?" In reply to this latter question, several very 
intelligent persons have answered : " By the addition of the usual plural 
sign -es." To the questions " How would you call a horse when at some 
distance?" "How would you call a cow?" I have received severally the 
answers: "A horse" and "A cow." The answers also suggested the inser- 
tion of new questions. Thus, from the start, each issue of the list has 
incorporated changes and increased its length. This is an almost irresistible 
temptation, but the yielding to it had, in time, serious consequences. The 
list became so long that it appeared to most persons too formidable. This 
is a mistake against which I would particularly warn future investigators. 
I was ultimately forced to issue a smaller list containing only the most 
important questions. The last question in this is : " Do you wish to answer 
a longer list of such questions ? " ; in this way I am enabled to send the 
long list almost exclusively to those who I know will answer it. 

Of the various issues of the long list, I have printed and sent out nearly 
10,000; of the short list, I have printed 8,000, and have sent out about one 
half of them. As it takes hut a few minutes to fill out the latter, a much 
larger percent are returned. The long list has also been reprinted in half 
a dozen periodicals. I have now 3000 sets of answers to the long list and 
nearly as many to the short list. They are arranged according to towns in 
a county, and counties in a state, and are kept in manilla portfolios in long 
flat pigeon holes in a cabinet specially prepared for them. It is thus 
possible to get at any report at a moment's notice. But the amount of time 
originally required to arrange the material and to incorporate the daily 
accessions to the collection is much greater than one would at first suppose. 
Every report must first be gone over, that it may he seen whether it is trust- 
worthy and whether it is free from influences of districts other than the one 
represented. The reports that are thus found to be imperfect are either 
discarded or crossed with a heavy blue mark of warning. The names of 
the county and town must then be marked prominently in color at the head 
of the list. Nor can a correspondent be trusted to have given all these 
items correctly. It is surprising to see how many intelligent people do not 
know in what county they live, or think they live in a county adjoining 
the one in which their town is situated. I also keep for ready reference 
copies of the United States and Canada Postal Guides, in which are duly 
checked all the towns heard from. 
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In the accumulation of the collection I have heen aided by more people 
than I can ever mention. Strangers have been fully as kind as friends and 
acquaintances. At first my colleagues disappointed me ; but when I devised 
two or three schemes whereby they might aid me, they did so in the most 
generous fashion. One of these was the assignment of the answering of the 
questions as a task in English, the students handing in the report in place 
of an essay. This scheme brought me much very valuable material, but it 
soon began to bring in unnecessary duplications. Later I had blanks pre- 
pared which I send to instructors, no matter what they teach, and which 
they pass about their classes for their students to write upon them their 
names and the town, county, and state in which they lived during the period 
of the establishment of their usage. These sheets are returned to me, and 
I take from them the names of those students who report places not yet 
heard from, and then send these students copies of the brief list. 

The original purpose of the investigation, was, as I have frequently stated, 
the outlining of the chief dialect districts. I already know about where 
the boundary lines run (cf. Dialect Notes, part ix, p. 438) and have begun 
to make concentrated study of sections of each line. Thus, I have assigned 
northern Indiana by counties to the members of a class in the history of 
the English language, and each one is to get — through the local principal 
of schools — a report from every town of 1000 inhabitants, and to make maps 
of the county for three or four of the questions. I shall then revise and 
combine these county maps and thus determine of the line dividing the 
North from the Midland, that section that runs through northern Indiana. 
I now intend to publish first such sections of the lines and only later a map 
of the country as a whole. 

As hinted above, the answers bring in much information that was not 
looked for. In fact, I doubt whether the original purpose of the investiga- 
tion, namely, the determination of dialect boundaries, will turn out to be 
the most valuable result of the undertaking. The collection is rich in 
material that throws a flood of light on general linguistic questions, espe- 
cially on speech mixture and dialect formation and on the survival, the 
spread, and the mutual modification of rival forms. I personally shall, in 
all probability, exploit but a small part of this treasure. I intend to de- 
posit it in time in some public library, where, after those of this generation 
have obtained from it what they find valuable, it may form the basis of the 
studies of others, to whom much of what is to us matter of fact in our 
speech would otherwise be unknown or known only with uncertainty. In 
the light of the importance of the collection, I would, therefore, again 
appeal to all to aid in making it as complete as can be. Additions will 
always be welcome, even years from now ; but the sooner a report comes in, 
the greater the use that can be made of it. I would especially urge those 
of my colleagues that have not yet passed about in their classes the blanks 
I have prepared for gathering names, to let me know of their willingness 
to do so. 

Geobge Hempl. 
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The Chairman of the Committee of Twelve, Professor 
Calvin Thomas, gave an oral account of the work of the 
Committee during the past year, and outlined the further plans 
of the Committee. He also asked for the appropriation of 
three hundred dollars (in addition to the unexpended balance 
of the appropriation granted for the past year), for the con- 
tinuance (and probably the conclusion) of the work of the 
Committee. This request was granted by a vote of the 
Association. 

The Committee on Place of Meeting recommended the 
acceptance of the invitation of the officers of the University 
of Virginia to hold the next annual meeting of the Association 
in Charlottesville, Va. This recommendation was accepted by 
a vote of the Association. 

In accordance with the nominations made by the Committee 
on Officers, the following officers of the Association for the 
year 1898 were elected : 

President : Alcee Fortier, Tulane University. 

Secretary : James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University. 

Treasurer : Herbert E. Greene, Johns Hopkins University. 

Executive Council. 

C. T. Winchester, Wesleyan University. 
Bliss Perry, Princeton University. 
Albert S. Cook, Yale University. 
Gustaf E. Karsten, University of Indiana. 
Richard Hochdorfer, Wittenberg College. 
Charles M. Gayley, University of California. 
James A. Harrison, University of Virginia. 
W. S. Currell, Washington and Lee University. 
A. R. Hohlfeld, Vanderbilt University. 

Phonetic Section* 

President : A. Melville Bell, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary : George Hempl, University of Michigan. 
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Pedagogical Section. 

President : F. N. Scott, University of Michigan. 
Secretary : "W. E. Mead, Wesleyan University. 

Editorial Committee. 

H. Schmidt- Wartenberg, University of Chicago. 
C H. Grandgent, Harvard University. 

The committee appointed to audit the Treasurer's accounts 
reported that the accounts were found to be correct. 

On motion of Professor A. Gudeman the Secretary of the 
Association was instructed to communicate with the officers of 
the American Oriental Society and of the American Philo- 
logical Association with reference to the consideration of 
plans for a joint-meeting of the Association with these two 
organizations. 

The Secretary of the Association presented a request to 
address the Committee on Interstate Commerce, in the U. S. 
Senate, on the subject of the "Anti-Ticket Scalping Bill." 
On motion of Professor A. Cohn, the Secretary was instructed 
to reply that the statutes of the Association precluded the 
consideration of questions not related to the work and purpose 
of the Association. 

The reading of papers was resumed. 

14. " Color in Old English poetry." By Professor W. E. 
Mead, of Wesleyan University. [To be issued in Publica- 
tions, XIV.] 

This paper was discussed by Professors W. H. Hulme, A. 
Gudeman, Herbert E. Greene, C. S. Baldwin, and James W. 
Bright. 

Professor A. Marshall Elliott was asked to preside. 
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15. "Professor Schultz-Gora, and the Testament de Rous- 
seau." By Professor Adolphe Cohn, of Columbia University. 
[An abstract is printed in Mod. Lang. Notes, March, 1898, 
p. 73.] 

16. " Recent work in Celtic." By Dr. F. 1ST. Eobinson, of 
Harvard University. 

17. " The relation of the Old English version of the Gospel 
of Nicodemus to the Latin original." By Professor William 
H. Hulrne, of Adelbert College. [Printed in Publications, 
xm, 457 f.] 

18. "The French literature of Louisiana from 1894 to 
1897." By Professor Alcee Fortier, of Tulane University. 
[Read by title.] 

19. "The rhythm of proper names in Old English verse." 
By Professor James W. Bright, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. [Read by title.] 



[The American Dialect Society held its Annual Meeting at 
5 o'clock.] 

Provost and Mrs. Charles C Harrison received the ladies 
and gentlemen of the Association at their home, 1618 Locust 
Street, Tuesday evening, December 28th, at 8.30 o'clock. 

FOURTH SESSION, DECEMBER 29. 

President Cook opened the fourth and closing regular session 
of the convention at 9.30 o'clock, a. m., Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 29. 

20. "Early influence of German literature in America." 
By Dr. Frederick H. Wilkens, of Baltimore, Md. 
9 
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This paper was discussed by Professors W. T. Hewett and 
M. D. Learned. 

21. " On translating Anglo-Saxon poetry." By Professor 
Edward Fulton, of Wells College. [Printed in Publications, 
xiii, 286 f.] 

This paper was discussed by Professors Albert S. Cook, 
James M. Garnett, E. H. Magill, Felix E. Schelling, W. H. 
Hulme, F. N. Scott, A. Gudeman, and James W. Bright. 

22. "Boccaccio's Defense of Poetry, as contained in the 
fourteenth book of the De Genealogia Deorum." By Miss 
Elizabeth Woodbridge, of Yale University. [Printed in 
Publications, xiii, 333 f.] 

Comments upon this paper were offered by Professor F. N. 
Scott. 

23. "A sonnet ascribed to Chiaro Davanzati, and its place 
in fable literature." By Dr. Kenneth McKenzie, of Union 
College. [Printed in Publications, xiii, 205 f.] 

No time could be allowed for the discussion of this and of 
the following papers. 

24. " Seventeenth Century conceits." By Dr. Clarence G. 
Child, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

25. "Verbal taboos, their nature and origin." By Pro- 
fessor F. N. Scott, of the University of Michigan. 

26. " Prepositions in the works of Hans Sachs." By Dr. 
C. R. Miller, of Lehigh University. [Read by title.] 

Professor E. E. Hale, Jr., offered the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted by a vote of the Association : 

Resolved, That the Modern Language Association of 
America, now convened for its fifteenth annual meeting, 
hereby expresses hearty appreciation of the cordial words in 
which the Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Charles C. Harrison, has welcomed the Association to Phila- 



